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THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


WHY FOR PURITANS? 

SiMcE I gave my Piay^, Pleasant and Unpleasant, to tac 
world two years ago, many things have happened to me, I 
had then just entered on the fourth year of my activity is 
a critic of the London theatres. They very nearly killed 
me. 1 had survived seven years of London’s music, four 
or five ye-ars of London's picture.s, and about as much of its 
current literature, wreetHng cntically with them witiv all 
my force and skill. After that, the cnticisiu of the thvaire 
came to me as a huge relief m point of bodily exertion. 
The cijlFcrerice between the leisure of a Persian cat and the 
labor of a cockney cab horse is not greater tlun the differ- 
ence between the ofiioial weekly or fortnightly playgotngs 
of tlie theatre critic and the restless dady raslung to and 
fro of the musif critic, from the stroke ol three in the affer- 
noon, ivhoji the concerts begin, to the stroke ol twelve at 
night, when the opera cinls. The pictures were nearly as 
had. An A![)ini8C once, noticing the massive soles of my 
hoots, asked me vvhether I climbed mountains. No, 1 re- 
plied ; these boots are for the hard floors of the London 
galleries. Yet 1 once dealt with music and pictures to 
gethcr in the .spare time of an active young revolutionist, 
sud wrote plays and hooks end otlicr loibotne things into 
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ths bagan But he theatre struck nc down t kc t e 
rer est weak! ng I sank under 1 1 kc a by fed o sU ch. 
My cry bones began to perish, so that I had to get them 
planed and gouged by accomplished surgeons. I fell from 
heights and broke roy limbs in pieces. The doctors sanl 
Tins man has not eaten meat for twenty yeart ; he rni'st 
eat it or die. I said : This man has been going to the 
London theatres for three jears; and the soul ol him hw 
become inane and is feeding annsturaUy on his bmlj. And 
I was nght. 1 did not change my dice ; but I had niy-scli 
carried up into a mountain where there wa.s no theatre , 
and there I began to revive. Too weak to work, 1 wrote 
hooks and plays : hence the second and third plays in this 
volume. And now I am stronger than I have been at any 
moment since my feet first carried me as a critic across the 
fatal threshold of a London playhouse. 

Why was this ? What is the maccet with the theatre, 
that a strong man can die of it f Well, the answer will make 
a long story j hut it must he told. And, to begin, why have 
I just called the theatre a playhouse? The vrcIlTed ICng 
lishman, though he lives and dies a schoolboy, cannot pl.-iy. 
He cannot even play cricket or football •. he has to wt>rk 
at them ; that is why he beats the ibreigner vvho phiys at 
them. To him playing means playing the fool, lie can 
hunt and shoot and travel and fight : he can, vrlicn speci il 
holiday festivity is suggested to him, cat ami drink, dn e 
and drab, smoke and lounge. But play he canma. 'J'he 
tuomentyou make his theatre a place of amiisemciu iusicsd 
of a place of edification, you make it, mu a real playhouse, 
but a place of c.£citcmcnt for the sportsman and the 
sensualist. 

However, this wcii-jled grovra-iip'Schooiboy Rnglishman 
counts for little in the modern metropolitan audienre. In 
the long lines of waiting playgoers lining the payrmenti 
outside our fashionable theatres every evening, the men are 
only the currants in the dumpling. Women arc in she 
majority; and women and jmeo alike belong to that ksn 
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robust of al! our social classes, the class wh’cb cams from 
eighteen to thirty shilHnp a week in sedentary employ 
ment, and livci in a dull lodging or with its intolerably 
prosaic families. These people preserve the innocence of 
the theatre : they have neither the philosopher’s impa- 
tience to get to realities (reality being the one thing they 
want to escape from), nor the longing of the spr'rtsman for 
violent action, nor the fnllfed, expeneuced, dinllusitmcd 
sensuality of the rich man, whether he be genilemnn or 
sporting publican. I'hcy read a good deal, and arc at home 
in the fool's paradise of popular romance. They love the 
pretty man and the pretty woman, and will have both 
of them fashionably dressed and cri^uisiccly idle, posing 
against backgrounds of drawingroom and damty garden ; 
m love, but sentimentally, romantically ; always ladylike 
and gentlemanlike. Jejunely insipid, all this, to the stalls, 
which are paid for (when they are paid for) by people who 
have their own dresses and drawingrooms, and know them 
to be a mere masquerade behind which there is noticing 
romantic, and little that is mtcrcsting to most of the mas- 
queraders except the clandestine play of nacural Ucentious- 

flCsS. 

The stalls cannot be fully understood without taking 
into account the absence of the rich evangelical lingSisii 
mcichant and his family, and the presence of the rich 
fewish merchant and ks family. 1 can see no validity 
whatever in the view that the influence of the rich Jews 
on the theatre is any worse than the iallticiice of the rich 
of any other race. Other qualities being equal, men be- 
come rich in commerce in proportion to the intensity and 
tsclus.'vencss of their desire for money. It mry be a mis- 
fortune that the purchasing power of men who value money 
above art, philosophy, and the welfare of the whole com- 
raiifiity, should enable them to influence the theatre (and 
everything else in the market) ; but there is no reason to 
suppose tli.it their influence is any nobler when they 
unaglnc theniKlvcs Christians iKan when they know thcai' 
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a res Jews A 1 that can ta r]y be sa.<i of >.he 
,nftuencc on the theatre is that it is errotic, and is not only 
a customer’s infiiience but a financier's infitience : so tjtuch 
so, that the way is smoothest for thoit jdays and chose per 
formers that appeal specially to the Jewish taste. Kiighsh 
influence on the theatre, as far as tlie stalls arc coticerncd, 
docs not erist, because the ricli pnrchasing-powcrful ?<lrig 
hshfaan prefers politics and church-going: his soul is too 
stubborn to be purged by an avowed nialcc believe. When 
he wants sensuality he practises it : itc docs not play witii 
voluptuous or romantic ideas. Fiom the pky of ideas-— 
and the drama can never be anything more — be demamh 
edification, and will not pay for anything else in that arena 
Consequently the box office will never become an English 
influence until the theatre turns from the drama of romance 
and sensuality to the drama of edification. 

Turning from the stalls to the whole auditorium, con- 
sider what is implied by the fact that the prites (all much 
too high, by the way) range from luilt a guinea to a thih 
Inig, the ages from eighteen to eighty, whilst every age, 
and nearly every price, represents a difiVrcnt lasie. h it 
not clear that this diversity in the andience imiLes it tin 
possible to gratify every one of its u)iil'> by ilic same 
luxury, since in that domain of infiiutc caprice, one Rian's 
meat is another man’s poison, one age’s longing atmther 
age’s loathing? And yet that is just what tlic theatres kept 
trying to do almost all the time J was doomed t-i lUTettd 
them. On the otlicr hand, to iiitcrc..t peupk' oi diverr .igei 
classes and temperaments by some genendiy momenrotis 
subject of thought, as the potitici.in>j and preachers do, 
would seem the most obvious course in the worhi. And 
yet the theatres avoided that «s a ruitiiHis eccentruny. 
Their wiseacres persisted in assuming that all men have 
the same tastes, fancies, and qualities oi pasr-inii tiict »ti 
two have the same intcrc.sts; and chat most playgoers httve 
no interests at ill. This being precisely eaiiiraty to the 
obvious facta, it followed chat the mayoricy of the plays pro 
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dxiccd VI f c )a ] .c^,.i,uiy.,«v<!c as ssu h Mi»<' ifu" fsj‘l nf 

the IJrsc act l^y ihc very res atert iiU'istiisii'iJ. 

quite iiiMtwhlc of atider-narnlia): (he It-ssi n wnnUS iS-cfr 
upon set to Wfjfk to fiWutn .inif I'rotito e a pl.sv spj'lvjji/ 
their theory sfill more Ktriiciy, s%i(h pii'jirutioruifrly t>ir>rr“ 
ciis'Astroiis results. The sutns fii («<uu ) 1 -.ivr thus ijjui- 
ferret! fnuTl ihf pockets f>l thoatrioal spei uUt.us .411. *. no 
dicatC'i to those of H'i|'lna!cen, i osfustiici r^e jirtiitej-s. 
carpi; fliers, diiorkcrpct;., ai'fors, thcatte i.ifiiili'itl . .oi'i .4 ! 
the other people for ts'liose rri-lusivc hen. (it f o 
theatres secjij to cxo.f, wouth! have irjn .< th-oUic (J.'vi'tri 
cxcUifiivcly to the hifdu-sf iltudia r>j>cu ail (he vi.si tMund 
If the Bruwniug .uul Slir Ih-y Sucu (les vtcn- .ji jiir 

wiseacres 6,ticj liicy were, for prushit iiif; StraSturil, l'> .toUih.-'" 
Birthday, surd The Cenci ; t! ths indi-pt'niti’tu 'i'hcri'if 
the New Century Thcafre, atul the fitasyt Stajejy so' uti 
practicable fadtli.srj for prodtKiHg the pi.iyt of {ir,rii .01 1 
Maetctlincfe, thee, what epithet is s'l.utesuptuoos rootiph 
For (he people who prftdtRe (he wouhi be p'.pul.it ('Cis ' 
'^i'he aCtor-niaiMKcrt w<-r,> far nu'ic smicMn!, 
they prcniticed pUy. (hat 4! Ica-{ yira-.t-d ( hcfii-rKrs. 'Ah.'t'- 
as the othari, with 4 (rlir tlicoivot how to plrair cirtv 
hoiiy, prmiiu'C'! f'hiyi (hitf plcV'C'! niiiioiv. }5 i) 4 'h. {( 
yccaMoti.iI pcijuni.t! surcf'-'ica in vnKipftuuM plas , mu', Jii 
■any case, their tarclul t otu c.ditieut ot , 'i.jitu)."! 

tlie j'fcvak-ut errot, whi'-f. was usily riip...rit tCK sihcn 
the plays h.ut to »iantj or ijll openly lev (tn'i! n«i,t >so ut 
Keen Shakcspc-ir w;m play'll with his l.t, ur.i i <tt "'ii. In 
wild) bit ffrtiry li'ctirj'. w-c- dr..ili!cit 1 y 41 , 4 . lent 
at « (iiomctu wlicj! Mtss Kllcn 'f'tiiv u .0 too ill t,. 
«jipc.ir, the tUeatic had to be «-hwv! aft.'! .t hurt atinnps 
CO rely on the attrai tiod <tf a .Nhalii-ipi'aieaii j h\ pi 3 )>i)}i,"ii 
hy the stock company. Thm ttus {uvr i\ms '.i-aS-i' peat** 
faitU ; suticed Sir JJeruy later mi etuoj'l.ojird that hr 
had lost a primely inn, hr Sh.. k- epruf. But fihd..- pcaih 
reply to elui, if he were able ot mai.!- u, moB 1 he tttftt 
the pmiccJy sum w« jpefir, not on his Uiamatu yif ttr, htj; 
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area gorgeous stage r tual sm super njpo c<l on rcckiess muu 
lations of hss text, the whoic bong atklresscd to a pabiie as 
to rrhreh nothing is certain except that it*, naturm] Was it 
towards reverence for Shakespear and djslikvr: and distruU 
of ntuaiism. No doubt the Lyceum ntin-il appeaWd to a 
far more cultivated aensuousness ami imaginativeness tlmiv 
the musical farces in which onr stage Abl'ots ot Misrule 
pontificated (with the same financi'illy disastrous rc-'.ult) , 
but in both there was the same ijHctUiunal brainlessness 
founded on the same theory that the public did not ViJant 
brains, did not want to think, did not want anything but 
pleasure at the theatre. Onfortunsicly, this theory h.iji 
pens to be true of a certain section of the public. 'Lhis 
section, being courted by the theatres, went to them and 
drove the other people out. it then discovered, A.t any ex- 
pert could have foreseen, that the theatre cannot compete 
in mere pleasuremongcring either with the other arts or 
with matter-of-fact gallantry. Stage pictures sre tlic worst 
pictures, stage music the worst iinisic, stage scenery the 
worst scenery within reach of the Londoner. 'The lea<iittg 
lady or gentleman may be as tempting to the admirer in the 
pit as the dishes in a tookshop window arc to the penniless 
iTsmp on the pavement; but peotilc do not, j prestimr, g«i 
to the theatre to be merely tantnlivcd. 

The brc.ilcdown on the last point tv as concitiaivc. For 
when the managers tried to put their piiuciplr of phuivlng 
everybody into practice, Necessity, ever ironji -il iowhoL 
Folly, had driven them to seek a universal pleasure to 
to. And since many have no car for music or eye lor rfdor, 
the search for iinivcrsiihty incvit.ihly Hung the maniif'Cis 
back on the instinct of sex as the avenue to all hearts. Oi 
course the appeal was a vapid lailurc. Speaking for my 
own sex, I can say that the leading lady vvaj not to every- 
body's taste : her pretty face often became ugly wb'^M slic 
tried CO make it expressive ; her Voice lost its charm (il it 
ever hud any) when she had nothing sincere to wy ; and 
the stalls, from racial prejudice, were apt to insist on more 
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Rebecca und lesi R wtria ti an the pit cared for. It ma). 
seem strange, even monstrous, that a man shouJd fee! a 
constant attachment to the hiilcous watches in Macbeth, 
and pet pawn ac the prospect of spending another evening 
ID the coiitempladon of a beauteous )oi;ng leading lady 
with voluptuous contours and longlashcd eyes, painted and 
dressed to perfection in, the latest fashions. But chat is just 
what happened to me in the theatre. 

5 did net hnd that matters were improved by the Udy 
pretending to he “a woman with a past,” violently ovt;r„ 
sered, or the play being called a problem piny, even when 
the manager, and sometimes, I suspect, the very author, 
firmly believed the word problem to be the latest euphemism 
for what Justice Shallow called, a hons roba, and certainly 
would not either of them have staked a farthing on the 
interest of a genuine problem. In fact these so-called 
problem plays ins'ariably depended for their dramatic 
interest on foregone conclusions of the most heartsvearyiag 
conventionality concerning sexual morality. I’he authors 
had no problerastic views : all they wanted was to capture 
some of the fascination of Ibsen. It seemed to tliem chat 
most of Ibsen's heroines were naughty l.idies, Atu! they 
tried to proiiuce Ibsen plays by mskiug liicir heroine 
naugtiiy. Rut they took great care to make them pretty 
anil expensively dres.sed. Thus the pseudo Ihacn play was 
lunhing but the ordinary scrisuotw rituu! of the stage become 
as frankly pornogruphic *s good mnuntrs allowed. 

I found that ilie wlioic business of si age sen.suou.iiics.s, 
whether as Ryceum Shakespear, musical farce, or sham 
Ibsen, finally di.sgusted me, not bcciuiao I was Pharisaical, 
or iiuolcrantly refined, but because i was bcircd ; and bore- 
dom is a coiuiitiun which makes men as susceptible to 
disgust and irflVatioK as headache makes them to noise and 
glare. Being t man, J have my share of the masculiiie 
silliness and vulgarity on the subject of sex Wiiich to 
ssumislies women, to whom sex i.s a serious matter. I am 
not sti Archbishop, and do not pretend to pass lay life on 
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aac pknc or n oae mood and th^t the highest : an the 
contrary, I am, I protest, as accessible to the humors of The 
Rogue’s Comedy or The Rake's Progress as to the pious 
decencies of The Sign of the Cross, Thus FalstaT, coarser 
than any of the men in our loosest plays, docs not bore me . 
Doll Tearshcec, more abandoned than any of t!ic women, 
does not shock me. I think that Romeo and Juliet would 
be a poorer play if it were robbed of the solitary fragment 
u has preserred for us of the convcrs,ition of the husband 
of Juliet’s nurse. No ; my disgust was not mere thitiskituscd 
prudery. When my moral sense revolted, as it often did to 
the very fibres, it was invariably at the nauseous compliances 
of the theatre with conventional virtue. If I desptsed the 
musical farces, it was because they never had the courage 
of their vices. With all their labored efforts to keep up 
an understanding of furtive naughtiness between the low 
comedian on the stage and the drunken undergraduate in 
the stalls, they insisted all the time on their virtue and 
patriotism and loyalty as pitifully as a poor girl of the 
pavement will pretend to be a clergyman’s dauglitcr. 'rruc, 
I may have been offended when a manager, nuering for me 
with coarse frankness as a slave dealer caters for a I’nshs, 
mvited me to forget Che common bond of humanity 
between me and his corapmy by demandjug nothing from 
them but a gloarably voluptuous appearance. Uiit this rr 
tretne is never reached at our better thcatrc-s. TIk shop 
assistants, the typists, the clerks, who, ao I have said, pre- 
serve the innocence of the theatre, would not dare to let 
themselves be pleased by it. F.ven if they did, they would 
not get it from the managers, who, when they ai t- bri’Ught io 
the only logical conchrsion from their print iplc of making 
the theatre a temple of pleasure, indispuntly refiise to 
change the dramatic profession for Mrs Warrm's. For 
that is what all this demand for pleasure -.u the ihi-.-iire 
finally comes to ; and the answer to it i.s, not that people 
ought not to desire sensuous pleasure (ciicv caunut help 
it) blit thet the theatre cannot give it to them, even tj 
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t! e extent pc, mjitcd by dbe honor snd conscience of the 
best managers, because a theatre is so far from being a 
picASant or even a comfortable place that oi\ly by raak- 
i!ig ns forget ourselves can it prevent us from realizing 
jts snconveniences, A play that docs not do this for the 
plcasurc-seelccT allows him to discover that he has chesen 
g disagreeable and expensive way of spending the eveiuug. 
He wartcs to drink, to smoke, to change the spectacle, to get 
rid of the middle-aged actor and actress who are boring 
him, and to see shandy young dancing girls and acrobats 
doing more amusing things in a more plastic manner, Jr. 
short, he wants the music hall ; and he goes there, leaving 
the managers astonished at this unexpected bat q^uite in- 
evitable result of the attempt to please him. Whereas, had 
he been enthralled by the play, even with horror, instead 
of himself enchralhng with the dread of his displeasure the 
raanager, the author and the actors, all had been well, And 
so we must conclude that the theatre is a place w'hich 
people can only endure when they forget themselves ; that 
IS, when their attention is entirely captured, their interest 
thoroughly roused, their sympathies raised to the eagerest 
readiness, and their selfishness utterly annihilated. Imagine, 
then, the result of coiiductiug theatres on the principle of 
appealing exclusively to the instinct of self-gratification in 
people without power of attention, without interests, with- 
out sympathy, in short, without brains or heart. That is 
how they were conducted whilst 1 was writing about them ; 
and that is how they nearly killed me. 

Vet the managers mean well. Their self-respect is in 
excess ratiier than in defect j for they are in full reaction 
against the Boheniianisni of past generations of actors, and 
so hent on conipclling social recognition by a blameless rc- 
spcocability, that the drama, neglected in the struggle, is only 
just beginning to sdr feebly alter standing stock-still in Eng- 
land from Robercaon’s time in the sixties until the first actor 
was knighted in the nineties. The manager may not want 
good pl«y*; but he does not want bad plays : he wants nice 
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oaes N cc plap vnth a ce dresses, riice drawingrooms and 
race people, are indispensable : to be angentcel is Worse chan 
to fail, I use the word angenteel purposely; For the stage 
presents life on thjrty pounds a daf, not as it ta, but as it j* 
conceived by the earners of thirtj shilling* a week- The 
real thing would shock the audience eractly ua the man" 
nera of the public school and univcrsicy shock a Board of 
Ouardians. In just the same way, the plap wh)ch coiuts- 
cute the genuine aristocracy of modern draiaatic hterantre 
shock the reverence for gentility which governs om theatres 
today. For instance, the objection to Ibsen is not really 
an objection to his philosophy ; it is a protest Ag,iinst the 
fact that his characters do not behave as ladies and gentle- 
men are popularly supposed to behave. If you adore Hedda 
Gabler in real life, if you envy her and feel that nothing bu» 
your poverty prevents you from being as erquisicc a creature, 
if you know that the accident of raatriruony (say with an 
officer of the guards who falls in love with you across the 
counter whilst you are reckoning the vrords in hts telegfatii) 
may at any moment put you in her place, Ibsen’s ciposuTC 
of the wofthlessncss and meanness of her life js cruel sud 
blasphcmom to you. This point of view js not caught iiy the 
clever ladies of Hedda’s own class, who recogniiic the por- 
trait, applaud its painter, and tliink tiic fuss against Ihseu 
means notliing more than the conventional disa(iproval oi 
her discussions of a mentigt a irois with Judge Brack. A little 
experience of popular plays would soon convince these clever 
ladies that a heroine who atones in the last act by commu- 
ting suicide may do all the things thai Hcclda only talked 
about, without « word ot remonstrance from the prca'i or the 
public. It is not murder, not adultery, not rapine that la 
objected to ; quite the coatrary. it is an unladylike atti- 
tude towards life ■ in ocher words, a disparagemctit of the 
social ideals of the poorer middle class and of the vast rein . 
forcemencs it has bad from the working class during the last 
twenty years. Let but the attitude of the author lie gentle- 
manlike, and his heroines may do what they please, Mrs 
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Tanqucray was received witfe ddight by th« public ■ Saim 
Teresa would have been hissed olF the sarne stage for hef 
contempt for the ideal represented by a carriage, a fashion- 
able drcssrualter, and a doxen servants. 

Here, then, is a pretty problem for the jmtnagcr. He is 
convinced that play* must depend for clicir drama tic force 
on appeals to the scr instinct ; and yet he owes it to his own 
newly conijucred social position that they shall be perfectly 
genteel plays, fit for churchgoer*. The sex instinct must 
therefore proceed upon genteel assunipriona. Impossible ! 
you will erclaim. But you arc wrong : nothing !S more 
astonishing than the extent to which, in real life, the sex 
instinct does so proceed, even when the consequence is ita 
lifelong starvation. Few of us have vitality enough to make 
any of our instincts imperious ; we can be made to live on 
pretences, as the masterful minority well know. Bur the 
timid majority, if it rules nowhere else, at least rules in the 
theatre : iitly enough too, because on the stage pretence is 
all that can exist. Life has its realities behind us shows ; 
the theatre has nothing but its shows. But can the theatre 
mace a show of lovers’ endearments ? A thousand tiroes 
no I perish the thought of such unladylistc, ungcntlernan- 
Uke exhibitions- You can have Sghts, rescues, conflagra- 
tions, tna!s-at-law, avalanches, murdcis and cxeciilions all 
directly simulated on the stage if you will. But any such 
realistic treatment of the incidents of sax is quite out of the 
question. The singer, the tlranmcJc dancer, tJie esquitite 
dcclaimcr of impassioned poesy, the rare artist who, bring- 
ing something of the art of all three W the ordinary work 
of the theatre, can enthral an audience by the eiprcssion oi 
drsjnacic feeling alone, may take love for a theme on the 
stage ; but the prosaic walking gentlemen of our fashion- 
able theatres, realistically simulating the iacidenu of life, 
cannot toucli u without indccoruro. 

Can any dilemma be snore complete f Love is assnnied 
to be the only thcrac that touches all your audience in- 
fallibly, young and old, rich and poor. And yet love it 
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the one subject that the draw ingrtioni dtams dare not 
present. 

Out of this dilcfflini, which is a very old one, ius untie 
the romantic play : that is, the play in which love is care 
fully kept off" the stage, whilst it is alleged as the nmisvc 
of all the actions presented to the audience, 'I’he result 
is, to me at least, an intolerable (lervemion of hnin.ui f/nt 
duct, There are two chisses of sicntes that srem to me to 
be not only fundamentally false but sordidly base. f)nc is 
the pseudo-religious story, m which the hero or heroine 
does good on strictly commercial ground;., reluctantly crer 
cising a little virtue on earth in consideration of receiving 
in return an exorbitant payment in heaven : much as if an 
odalisque were to allow a cadi to whip her for a couple of 
millions in gold. The other is the romance in which the 
hero, also rigidly commercial, will do nothing except for 
the sake of the heroine. Surely this is as depressing as it 
is unreal. Compare with it the treatment of love, frankly 
indecent according to our notions, in orienta! fiction. In 
The Arabian Nights we have a series of stones, some of 
them very good ones, in which n<> sort of decontm ii 
observed. The result is that they arc infinitely more in- 
structive and enjoyable than our rosnanreiv bccan.se love i« 
treated in them as naturally as any oilier pillion. 'I'hcre 
IS no cast iron convcnctou as to its cfl'ccts ; no false as'.oua 
cion of general depravity of character with its corporealities 
Of of general elevation with Us scntimciualiiies ; no prr- 
tence that a man or woman cannot bo courageous and kiiiri 
and friendly unless infatuatedly in love with sotncbocly (is no 
poet manly enough to sing The Old Maids of Knglaud f) 
rather, indeed, an insistence on the blinding and narrowing 
power of lovesickness to make princely heroes unhafijiy 
and unfortunate. These talcs expose, further, the delusion 
that the interest of this most capricious, most transient, 
most easily baffled of all instincts, is inexhaustible, and 
that the field of the English romancer has been cruelly 
nanowed by the restrictions under which he is permitted 
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to deal with it. I’hc Arabian sKij-yreilcr, relieved of sll 
such rchtnctions, heaps character on ebaratter, adventure 
on advenrure, marvel on marvel ; whilst the English novel- 
ist, like the starving tramp who can think o(" nothing but 
his hunger, seems to be unable to escape from t!ic obsession 
of scr, and will rewrite the very gospels because tiic 
Migmals arc not written in the sensuously ecstatic style. 
At the instance of Martin Luther we long ago gave up 
imposing celibacy on our pricsis ; but we still impose it on 
our art, with the very undesirable and uncrjicotcd result 
that no editor, publisher, or manager, will now accept a 
story or produce a play without “ love interest " in it. 
Take, for a recent example, Mr II. G. Wells’s War of 
Two Worlds, a tale of the invasion of the earth by the 
inhabitants of the planet Mars : a capital story, not to be 
laid down until finished. Love interest is impossible on 
Its scientific plane ; nothing could be more impertinent 
and irritating. Yet Mr Wells has had to pretend that 
the hero is in love with a young lady manufactured for the 
purpose, and to imply that it is on her account alone that 
he feels cotireriicd ubouc the apparently incvicalilc dcsiniC" 
unit of the human race by the M.trttans. Aiiuiher example. 
An American novelist, recently dccc.ucd, made a hit some 
years ago by ctimpiling a Bostonian Utopia from the pro- 
spectuses of the iutlc bands of slcvout CoiunuiniMs who 
have from time to time, ttince the days of Fourier and 
Given, tries! to esiabliah millenniai cohmies outsisle our 
conniiercial civili/ution, Fvcii in tins es'onoiuic Utopia 
we find the inevitable love aflair. 'I’lie hero, waking 
up in A distant future from a miraculous sleep, meets a 
Bouon young lady, provides! expressly for him to Fall in 
love with. Women have by that time given up wearing 
skirts ! but .slie, to spare his delicacy, gets one out of a 
museum of antupiicics to wear in hia presence until he i» 
Ivirdcricd to the customs of die new age. When 1 came to 
that tfniching incident, 1 became as Paolo and FrancescM 
^ tit that book 1 read no more.” X will not multiply 
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cianp es f sucK unenda able fo es acc«r n ebe 3 n t of 
torv made by work ng o t » ft efco gc or cconornic 
hrp'o.lies^s, the cicent to which it is carried in scntiracnt'ii 
forainces needs no expafiation. 

The worst of it is that since maii'i intellectual conscious- 
ness of hirascif U etenved from the descriptions of him m 
books, a peraiitent taisrepresentation of humanity in iites-a 
ture gets finally accepted and acted upon, 11 every mirror 
reflected out noses twrcc their natural si/,e, we shottld live 
and die in the faith that we were all Punches ; and we 
should scout a true mirror as the work of a fool, madMun, 
or jester. Nay, I believe we should, by JLamarckiai) 
adaptation, enlarge our noses to the admired sixe ; for 1 
have noticed that when a certain type of feature appears in 
painting and is adntired as beautiful, it presently becomes 
common in nature j so that the Beatrices and Francescas 
in the picture galleries of one generation, to whom minor 
poets address verses entitled To My Lady, come to life as 
the parlormaids and waitresses of the nert. If the con- 
ventions of romance arc only insisted on long enough nud 
uniformly enough (a condition guaranteed by the uniforavity 
of human folly and vanity), then, for the htigc School 
Board-taught masses who read Tomanec and nothing else, 
those coiiventioos wiil become the Uws (ii‘ personal honor. 
Jealousy, which is either an egotistical meanness or .s specifir 
man'a, will become obligatory ; and ruin, o.strscusni, break ■ 
mg up of homes, duelling, murder, suicide ami itJatscicide 
will be produced (often have been produced, in fact) by 
incidents which, if left to the operation of natural and right 
feeling, would prod,uce nothing worse than an hmir’s soun 
forgotten fuss. Men will be slant needlessly on the field tif 
battle because officers coitvcive it to be their first dmy rtf 
make romantic cichibicions of conspicuous gallantry. The 
squire wtio has never spared an hour from the h.intittg 
field to do a little public work on a parish council will he 
cheered as a patriot because he is willing to kill and get 
killed for the sake of conferring himself as an institution on 
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ether countries. In the courts cases will be argued, not on 
juridical but on romanuc principles; and vindicKvc datnages 
and vindictive sentences, with the acceptance of nonsensical, 
and the repudiation or suppression of sensible testimony, 
will destroy the very sense of law. Kaisers, generals, judges, 
and prime ministers will set the eaample of playing to the 
gallery. Finally the people, now that their Board School 
literacy enables every penman to play on their romantic 
illusions, will be led by the nose far more completely than 
they ever were by playing on their former Ignorance and 
superstition. Nay, w'hy should I say will be i they ure. 
Tea years of cheap reading have changed the English 
from the most stolid nation in Europe to the most theatrical 
and hysterical. 

Is it clear now, why the theatre was insufferable to 
me ; why it left its black mark on my bones as it has left 
its black mark on the character of the nation ; why I call 
the Puritans to rescue it again as they rescued it before 
when its foolish pursuit of pleasure sunk, it in ‘'profaneness 
and immorality ” ? I have, 1 think, always been a Puritan 
in my attitude towards Art. I am as fond of fine music 
and handsome building as Milton was, or Cromwell, or 
Banyan ; but if I found that they were becoming the in- 
struments of a systematic idolatry of sensnousness, I would 
hold it good statesmanship to blow- every cathedral in the 
world to pieces with dynamite, organ and all, without the 
least heed to the screams of the art critics and cultured 
voluptuaries. And when I see that the nineteenth century 
has crowned the idolatry of Art with the deification of Love, 
so that every poet is supposed to have pierced to the holy 
of liolics when he has announced that Love is the Supreme, 
or the Enough, or the All, I fee] that Art was safer in the 
hands of the most fanatical of Cromwell’s major generals 
than it will be if ever it gets into mine. The pleasures of 
the senses 1 can sympathise with and share ; but the sub- 
stitution of sensuous ecstasy for intellectual activity and 
honesty is the very devil. It has already brought us to 
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Flogging Bills in Barljaajent, 2n<l, byrestetion, to ainlrogyjujoi 
heroes on the stage ; aad it the tnfeefion iprctds -until the 
democratic attitude becomes thoroughly Komantlcist, she 
country will become unbearable for all realists, Philistine 
or Platonic. When it comes to that, the bnitc force of the 
stroiig-mmded Bisinarckiaii man of action, iinpauent tjf 
humbug, will corobuie with the subtlety arte! sylrimal energy 
of the man of tliooght whom shams cannot illmlc* or iiiterc'*i'. 
That combination will he oii one side ; and RomantifiMH 
will be on the other. In which event, sc much the worse 
for Romanticism, which will coinc dsiwu even if it has to 
drag Democracy down with it. For all ittscitonous imve 
in the long run to live by the .nature of thitigs, and nut by 
tsn agination. 


ON DIABOLONIBN ETHICS 

There is a foolish opinion prevalent chat *n author 
should allow his works to speak hr cliedtrcivcs, and that 
he who appends and prefijcs eaplananons fo them is likely 
to be as had an anise as the painter cites! by Cotv.inicH, who 
wrocc under his picture This is a Cock, lest choc should 
be my mistake about it. The pat rciort to this thougiitU'ss 
comparison is that the painter invariably doc.s so label his 
picture, Whst is a Royal Academy catalogue hut » svrii-i 
of statements that This is The Vale of Rest, 7'his is The 
School of Athens, Tin's is Cln'll October, 'riiis is 'Fhc 
Prmcc of Wales, and so onl 'Dm remon nu^sc draiu.ni>,ts 
do not publish their plays with prefaces js that they cannot 
write them, the business of intellectually couiCious pluioso. 
pherand skilled critic being no part of the [day Wright’s craft. 
Naturally, making a virtue of their incapacity, they eitlicr 
repudiate prefaces as sliaincful, or else, with a tuodvst st:, 
request some popular critic to supply one, .ti much as to 
lay. Were i to tell the truth about myself 1 mu.-n needs 
seem vainglorious : were 1 to tcU less than the truth I 
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should do myiclf an injustice and deceive mv leaderj. As 
to the critic thus called in from the outside, what can he 
do but imply that hia friend’s trAUscendant ability as a 
dramatist is surpassed only by his beautiful nature as a 
man ? Now what 1 say is, why should I get another man 
to piaisc me when I can praise mysclfi’ I have no disabilities 
CO plead . produce me your best critic, and 1 will critieixe 
his head off. As to philosophy, I taught ray critics the little 
they know in ray ^Quintessence of fbsenism ; and now they 
turn their guns — the guns 1 loaded for them — on me, and 
proclaim that I write as if mankind had intellect without 
will, or heart, as they call it. Ingrates ; who was it that 
directed your attention to the distinction between Will and 
Intellect ? Not Schopenhauer, I think, but Shaw. 

Again, they tel! me that So-aud^So, who docs not write 
prefaces, is no charlatan. Well, I am. I first caught the 
ear of the British public on a cart in Hyde Park, to the 
blaring of brass bands, and this not at all as a reluctant 
sacrifice of my instinct of privacy to politicsl necessity, but 
because, like all dramatists and raitnes of genuine vocation, 
I am a natural-born raountebaak. I am well aware that 
the ordinary British citizen requires a profession of ihauie 
from all raountebajiks by way of homage to the sanctity oi 
the ignoble private life to which he is condemned by his 
incapatily for public life. Thus Shakespear, after proclaim- 
ing that Not marble nor the gilded moniimcnts of Princes 
should outlive his powerful rhyme, would apologise, in the 
approved taste, for making lurasclf a motley to the view ; 
and the Bririsl) citizen ha^ ever since quoted the apology and 
Ignored the fanfare. When an actress writes her racmoirs, 
she impresses on you in every chapter how cruelly it tried 
her feelings to cxiiibir her person to the public gaze ; but 
she does not forget to decorate the book with a dozen portrai ts 
of herself, t really cannot respond to this demand for mock- 
modesty. I am ashamed neither of ray work nor of the way 
it is done. 1 hke explaining its merits to the huge majority 
who done knovr good work from bad. It does them good ,• 
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and it does me good, canng nic of ner^-^'^snes*, .a-cit.c«», 
and snobbishness. I write prefaces as DryJen did, and 
treatises as Wagner, because I can: and I would give Sialf 
a dozen of Shakespear's plays for one of the prefaces he 
ought to have written, t leave the delicacies of retirement 
to those who arc gentlemen first and literary workmen after 
wards. The cart and trumpet for me. 

This is all very well ; but the trumpet is *n instrument 
that grows on one ; and sometimes my blasts have been so 
strident that even those who arc most annoyed by ilu m 
have mistaken the novelty of my shamelcssncaa for novelty 
in my plays and opinions. Take, for instance, the first play 
in this volume, entitled The Devil’s Disciple, It does not 
contain a single even passably novel incident. Every old 
patron of the Adelphi pit would, were he not bcglamorcd 
m a way presently to be ciplaincd, recognize the reading 
of the will, the oppressed orphan finding a protector, the 
arrest, the heroic sacrifice, the court martial, the scaffold, 
the reprieve at the last moment, as he recognizes beefsteak 
pudding on the bill of fare at his restaurant. Yet when the 
play was produced in 1897 in New York by Mr Knliard 
Mansfield, with a success that proves either that the melo 
drama was built cm very safe oM lines, or tliat rhe Ameritari 
public 14 composed exclusively of men of genius, the critu s, 
though one said one thing and another anrnher as to the 
play’s merits, yet all agreed that it was novel— 'tfnjj/ffu/, as 
they put it— to the verge of audacious eccentricity. 

Now this, if it applies to the incidents, plot, constnn 
tion, and general professional and technical (jualtiifs of the 
play, is nonsense ; for the truth is, I am in these matters a 
very old-fashioned playwright. When a good deal of the 
same talk, both hostile and friendly, was piovoked by mv 
last volume of plays, Mr Robert Buchanan, a dramatist who 
knows what I know and remembers what 1 rcmeml'cr oi 
the history of the stage, pointed out that the stage trii ks 
by which 1 gave the younger generation of pUvgoers an 
exquisite sense of quauit anexpectednesB, had done duty 
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y^csra ago in Cool as a Caeumber, Used Up, and many 
forgotten farces and comedies of the Byron -Robertson 
school, in which the imperturbably impudent comedian, 
afterwards shelved by the reaction to brainless sentiment- 
ality, was a stock figure. It is always so more or less; the 
novelties of one generation are only the resuscitated fashions 
of the generation before last. 

But the stage tricks of The Devil's Disciple are not, 
like some of those of Arms and the Man, the forgotten 
ones of the sixties, but the hackneyed ones of our own 
time. Why, then, were they not recognized f Partly, no 
doubt, because of my trumpet and cartwheel declamation 
The critics were the victims of the long course of hypnotic 
suggestion by which G.B.S. the journalist manufactured 
an unconventional reputation for Bernard Shaw the author 
In England as elsewhere the spontaneous recognition of 
really original work begins with a mere handful of people, 
and propagates itself so slowly that it has become a 
commonplace to say that genius, demanding bread, is given 
a stone after its possessor’s death. The remedy for this is 
sedulous advertisement. Accordingly, I have advertized 
myself so well chat I find myself, whilst still in middle 
life, almost as legendary a person as the Flying Dutchman. 
Critics, like other people, see what they look for, not 
what is actually before them. In my plays they look tor 
my legendary qualities, and find originality and bnlbanty 
m my most hackneyed claptraps. Were 1 to rcpnhhsK 
Buckstone’s Wreck Asliore as my latest comedy, it would 
be hailed as a masterpiece of perverse paradox and scuitil" 
lating satire. Not, of coumc, by the really able critics — 
for example, you, my friend, now reading this sentence 
The illusion, tliat makes yea think me so original is far 
subtler than that. The Devil’s Disciple has, in truth, a 
genuine novelty in it. Only, that novelty is not any in- 
vention of my own, but simply the novelty of the advanced 
thought of my day. As such, it will assuredly lose its gloss 
with the lapse of time, and leave The Devil’s Disciple 
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expo cd as the threadbare popular incIo(ir4*..a .t tcchmc- 
al.y fs. 

Let me explain (for, n Mr A. B. Walkiey haj pointed 
out in tils disquisitions on Frames of Mind, I am tiotlimg i( 
not crplanafcry). Dick Dudgeon, the devil’s disciple, is a 
Puritan of the Puntana. He is brought up in a household 
where the Puritan religion has died, and become, in its cor- 
niprion, an excuse for hts mother’s muster passion of hatred 
in ail its phases of cruelty and envy, I'iiis ci'rriiptioR 
has already been dramatized for us by Charles Dickens in 
his picture of the Clcnnam household in In'ttle Dorrit 
Mrs Dudgeon being a replica of Mrs Ctennam with cer- 
tain circumstantial variations, and perhaps a touch of the 
same author’s Mrs Gargery in Great Expectations, la 
such a home the young Puritan finds himself starved of 
religion, vvhich is the most clamorous need of his nature. 
With all his mother’s indomitable selffulness, but with 
Pity instead of Hatred as his master passion, he pjdes the 
devil ; takes his side ; and champions him, like a true 
Covenanter, against the world. He thus becomes, hkc all 
genuinely religious men, a reprobate and an outcast. Once 
this u understood, the play hccomcn straightforwarilly 
simple 

The Diabolonian position is new to the London pDy. 
goer of today, but not to lovers of scrioua liierature. From 
Prometheas to the Wagnerian Siegfried, aomc enemy of the 
gods, unteinficd champion ol those oppressed tiv them, (las 
ahvays towered among the hcrow of ilic fofu'est poetry. 
Our newest idol, the Superman, celchiatlug the tU'ath of 
godhead, may be younger than £iic hills ; but he is ns 
old as the shepherds. Two and a half ceutufie.s .ugn mir 
greatest English draraattMr oi' life, John Buny.m, ended 
one of his stories with the remark that there is a wav 
to hell even from the gatea of heaven, and so led us 
to the equally true proposition th.it there is a way to 
heaven even from the gates of hdl, A cctumy ago 
wdham Blake was, like Dick Dudgeon, at, avowed 
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D aboloc an he calkd h-s atigcis devils and his devik 
angels. His devil is a Rcdycnicr. Let those who have 
praised my onginakry in conceiving Dick Dudgeon’s 
strange religion read Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell; 
and r shall be fbrlnsatc if they do not rail at nic for a 
plagiarist. But they need not go back to Blake and 
Bunyan. Have they not heard the recent lisss about 
iSTietriche and hia Good and Evil Turned Inside Out } 
Mr Robert Buchanan has actually written a long poem 
of which the Devil is the merciful hero, which poem 
was in rny hands before a word of ''/'he DeviJk Disciple 
was written. There nevei was a pky more cerram 
to be Written than The Devil’s Disciple at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The age was visibly pregnant 
with it. 

I grieve to have to add that my old friends and col- 
leagues the London critics for the most part shewed no 
sort of cotmoisscUTShip cither in Puricanism or in Diabolon- 
mnism when the play w.as performed fiir a few weeks at a 
suburban theatre (Kennington) in October 1899 by Mr 
Murray Carson. They took Mrs Dudgeon at her own 
valuation as a religious wontan bcc.ru8C she was detestably 
diwigrceahlc. And they tixik Dick as a blackguard, on her 
audioi-icy, because he was neirlicr detestable nor disagree- 
able. But they presently found themiclvcs tu a dilcmmn, 
Why shcniU! a blackguard save another man’s life, and ihat 
man no friend of lus, at the risk of his ownf Clearly, .said 
the critics, because he is redeemed by love, All wicked 
heroes are, on the suigc t that L the romantic raeupbysic, 
Unfortiiiwtcly for tins cxplaiufion (which I do not profess 
to unJerstaml) it turned out in the third act chat Dick was 
a Puritan in tins respect also; a nwn iinpasskmed only for 
saving grace, and not to be led or turned by wife or mother, 
Church or State, pride of life or lust of the flesh. In the 
lovely home of the cooragcou.s, aifectionaw, practical 
minister who marries a pretty wife twenty years youngc? 
than himself, and turns soldier in an instant w save the mar 
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wJio has him X> k loofcis round and ur dcrs.jnds the 
c atEti a d t- c { cacc and the sanctity, but knows that such 
matcn.il comforts arc not for hitn. 'When the woman nursed 
in ihut atrooppKerc falls in love with him ant! conclude* 
(like the critJcj, who somehow always a^tree with my sent* 
ruentai heroines) that he risked his life for her sake, he tclh 
her the obvious truth that he wouhl have done as mneh Jor 
any stranger"-— that the law of his ovvn nature, and no in- 
terest nor lust whatsoever, forbasl him to cry out that the 
hangman’s noose should he taken off his neck only to be 
put on inothtr man’s- 

Bul then, sa'd the critics, where is the motive? Wky 
did Dick save Anderson? On the stage, it appears, people 
do things for reasons- Off the stage they dont ; that ia why 
your penny-in-tbc-slot heroes, who only work when you 
drop a motive into them, sre so oppressively automatic and 
uninteresting. The saving of life ec the risk of the saver’s 
own is not a common thing ; hut modem populations are so 
vast that even the most uncommon things arc recorded once 
a week or oftcccr. Not one of my critics but has sern s 
hundred tiiues in, hi* paper horv sorne policeman or Hrcm.in 
or nursemaid has received a medal, or the compliment* of 9 
nwgistratc, or perhaps a public funer-t!, ior risking hi', or her 
life to save another’.*. Has he ever seen, it a<h^e^i that the 
saved was the husband of the woman the saver loved, or tvaa 
that woman herself, or was even known to the saver as mm li 
as by sight? Never, When we want to read of the dcrdfi 
chat arc done for love, whither do we turn ? 'd'o the murder 
column; and there vve arc rarely di.'sappouitcd. 

Need f repeat that the theatre critic’s professional routine 
so discourages any association betweett real liie and the stave, 
chat he soon loses the natural habit of rcfcTring to the uttr 
CO ctplain the other f The critic who discovered s romantic 
motive for Dick’s sacrilice was no mere literary dreimier, 
but a clever barnatcr. He pointed out that Dii k Dn'!|;eon 
clearly did adore Mrs Anderson j that it w,t* ftir her sake 
that he offered his life to save her beloved husband j aud that 
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his ciplicit ticnial of^ his pasbiwn was the spl' ndid mendacity 
of a gcjjtleman whose respect for a married wtjman, and 
duty £0 her absent hnshand, sealed his passion-paljj/taung 
lips. From the moment that this fatally plinsible explan 
ation was launched, my play became my critic’s play, 
not mine. Thenceforth Dick Dmigcnti every mght con- 
firmed the critic by stealing behind Judith, ami nnitely 
ttesting his passion by surrcptitionsly imprinting a heart, 
broken kiss on a stray lock of her hair whilst he uttered the 
barren denial. As for me, 1 was just then w.sijtlcring about 
the streets of Constantinupk, unaware of all these doings. 
When [ returned all was over. My personal relations xvith 
the cntic and the actor forbad me to curse them. 1 had not 
even the chance of pubhely forgiving them. They meant 
well by me; but if they ever write a play, may 1 be there 
CO explain ! * 


BETTER THAN SHAKESPEAR t 

A* to the other plays in this volume, the ajij'Ij'Mtidij i>i 
my title is less obvinns, since neither Jaltiis Civs.ir, Clco- 
pacra, nor I.ady Cicely WaynHete have any esrernal poisu'eal 
coiuiejcion with Puritanism. 'PKc very name of Clcnpatra 
suggests 111 once & iragcvfy of Circe, with rhe ijurrildr cfitrcT- 
cticc that whereas the ancient myth rightly rcjirrscnts Circe 
as turning heroes into hogs, the modern rom.mnc convention 
would rcjiresciu her as turning hogv into hemes. Shake 
spear’s Antony ami Cleopatra tmivt needs he as iutolerabir. 
to the true Puritan as it is vaguely distressing to the ordinary 

* As I pA,« thris r’gr* Uirouph £))■* pirn [Septetiibrr >^oo\ the 
critiei of y^tfkshire »tt stniFuJinj;, «, an«'ojt « )»ne einlwly fascinathm, 
with the spfurition of !)ick D<nft;cful tin ibeit nagr in Ihr persna of Mr 
h.itlws Rviiertstio. “ A timahn) su'urtiJrrl it the lieccrijition whscii line 
of them pvee of Pialc, Tins in worth tccoriiiiiK amn riHnplr of the rjitrnt 
lo which th* mursl ai-iiss mjisis!* dormant in imijiw wiia art eonteoS with 
(Jm caitonury fotmnluf' (iirO'SjH'ctalilit’ fnivlitit. 
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healthy eitKcn, because, after giving a faithful piCtare of 
the soldier broken down by debauchery, and the typical 
wanton in whose arms such men perish, Shskespear hnall/ 
strains all his huge command of rhetoric and stage pathos 
to give a theatrical sublimity to the wretched end of the 
business, and to persuade foolish spectaton that the world 
was wel! lost by the twain. Such falsehood is not to be 
borne except by the real Cleopatras .ind Antonys (they are 
to be found in every public house) who would no doubt be 
glad enough to be transfigured by some poet as immortal 
lovers. Woe to the poet who stoops (o such folly t The lot 
of the man who sees life truly and thinks about u romantic- 
ally is Despair, Howwell we know the cries of that despair I 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! moans the Preacher, when 
life has at last taught him that Nature will not dance to hjs 
moralist-made tunes. Thackeray, scores of centuries Liter, 
IS still baying the moon in the same terms. Out, out, brn f 
candle ! cries Shakespear, in his tragedy of the moderr 
literary roan as murderer and witch consulter. Surely the 
time ia past for patience with writers who, having to choose 
between giving up life in despair and discarding the trumpery 
moral kitchen scales in winch they try to weigh llic uni 
verse, supcistuiously stick to the scales, ami spend the rest 
of the lives they pretend to despise in bre.ikiiii': men’s ‘'.piritn 
But even in pessimism there n aclioice between intellm tiial 
honesty and dishonesty. Hogarth drew the rake anti the 
harlot without glorifying their end Swift, acet'pting our 
system of morals and religion, dtlivered the inevitable verdu t 
of that system on us through the nunnli of tl\c kiii}' of 
Brobdingnag, and descrilieb imui as the VLihoo, shocking Ins 
superior the horse by his every .ic non. Strinilli! rg, the unlv 
living genuine Shakespearean dramatist, shcw.s that the 
female Yahoo, measured by romantic standards, is viler than 
her male du]ic and slave. I respect tliese resakue tragi- 
comedians : they are logical and taithfiil ; tJicy force you to 
face the fact that you must cither accept tticir etiiitUislous 
as valid (in which case it is cowardly to continue living) or 
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admit that yonr way of judging conduct aba.*rd, Bnt when 
your Sliakes])cars and Tliackerays huddle up the matter at 
the end by killing somebody and covering your eyes with 
the undertaker’s handkerchief, duly onioned with some 
pathetic phrase, as The flight of angels sing thee to thy 
rest, or Adsuiu, or the hke, I have no respect for them at 
sll . such maudlin uicks may impose on tea-drunkards, not 
on me. 

Besides, 1 have a technical objection to making sexual 
infatuation a tragic theme. Experience proves that it is only 
effective m the comic spirit. We can bear to see Mrs 
Quickly pawning her plate for love of FalstafF, but not 
Antony running away from the battle of Actmra for love of 
Cleopatra, Let realism have its demonstration, comedy its 
criticism, or even bawdry its horselaugh at the expense of 
sexual infatuation, if it must; but to ask us to subject our 
souls to Its ruinous glamor, to worship it, deify it, and imply 
that it alone makes our life worth living, is nothing but 
folly gone mad erotically — a thing compared to which Fal- 
stafTs unbcglamored drinking and drubbing is respectable 
and righimi tided. Whoever, then, expects to find Cleopatra 
a Circe and Caisar a hog in these pages, had better lay down 
my book and be spared a disappointment. 

In C<csar, I have used another character with which 
Shakespeur has been beforehand. But Shalrespcar, who 
knew human weakness so well, never knew human strength 
of the Ctesanau type, tlis Ctesar is an admitted failure : 
his Lear is a masterpiece. The tragedy of disillusion and 
doubt, of the agonized struggle for a foothold on the quick- 
sand made by an acuta observation striving to verily its vain 
alCnbution of moialityand respectability to Nature, of the 
faithless will and the keen eyes that the faithless will is 
too weak to blind ; all this will give you a flamlct or a 
Macbeth, and win you great applause from literary gentle- 
men ; but it will not give you a Julius Ctesar. Ctesar was 
not in Shakespear, nor in the epoch, now fast waning, 
which he inaugurated. It cost Shakespear no pang to write 
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h ealthy Citizen, because, after giving a faithful picture of 
the soldier broken down by debauchery, and the typical 
wanton in whose arms such men perish, Shakespear finally 
strains all his huge command of rhetoric and stage pathos 
to give a theatrical sublimity to the wretched end of the 
business, and to persuade foolish spectators that the world 
was well lost by the twain. Such falsehood is not to be 
borne eiccpt by the real Clcopatras and Antonys ((hey arc 
to be found in every public house) who would no doubt be 
glad enough to be transfigured by some poet as immortal 
lovers. Woe to the poet who stoops to such folly ! 'Fhe lot 
of the man who sees life truly and chinks about it romantic- 
ally is Despair. How well we know the cries of that despair i 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ^ moans the Preacher, when 
life has at last Caught him that Nature will not dance to hu 
moralist-made tunes. Thackeray, scores of centuries later 
is still baying the moon in the same terms. Out, out, brief 
candle ! cries Shakespear, in his tragedy of the modern 
htc’-ary roan as murderer and witch consiiltcr. Surely the 
time is past for patience with writers who, having to choose 
between giving up life in despair and discarding the trumpery 
moral kitchen scales in which they try to weigh the uni 
verse, supersCitiousIy stick to the scales, ami spend the rest 
of the lives they pretend to despise in breaking men’s spirits 
But even in pessimism there isaclioicc bctvveeu intelicctual 
honesty and dishonesty. Hogarth drew the rake atid the 
harlot without glorifying their end. Swift, accepting our 
system of morals and religion, delivered the inevitable verdu t 
of that system on us through the mouth of the king ol 
Brobdingnag, and described man as the Yahoo, shocking his 
superior the horse by his every action. Strindberg, the onW 
Itvmg genuine Shakespearean dramatist, sh'-ws that the 
female Yahoo, measured by romantic sranJ.ird.s, is viler than 
her male dupe and slave. 1 respect these resolute tngi- 
comedians ; they are logical and faithful : they force you to 
face the fact chat you must either accept their conclusions 
as valid (in which case it is cowardly to continue living) or 
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admit that your way of judging coHdUct ajrsurd. Bui wlitn 
your Slukespears and 'I’Uackcrays huddle up the inaitcr at 
the end by killing somebody and covering your eyes with 
the undertaker's handkerciiicf, duly onioned witii some 
pathetic piirasc, as 'i'he llight of' angels sing tliec to thy 
rest, or y\dsunt, or the like, 1 have no respect for them at 
all ; such mandliu tricks may inijiosc on tea drunkards, not 
on me. 

Besides, I tiave a techuical ohjcctioa to making sevual 
infatuation a tragic theme. Kirjicrieucc proves tjur ir is only 
effective in the comic spirit. We can hear to see Mrs 
Quickly pawning her plate for love of Imlstaff", but not 
Antony running away from the battle of Actmm for love of 
Cleopatra. Let realism have its demonstration, comedy its 
criticism, or even bawdry its horselaugh at the expense of 
sexual infatuation, if it must; but to ask us to subject our 
souls to its ruinous glamor, to worship it, deify it, and imply 
that It alone makes our life worth living, is nothing but 
folly gone mad erotically — a thing compared to which Fal- 
ataff’a unheglawon-d drinking and drabbing is respectable 
and riglnnmulcd. Whoever, ilien, expects to find Cleopatra 
a Circe and Cicsar a Img in these pages, had better lay down 
my book and be spared a disappointment, 

fn Csusar, 1 have used another ciwractcr with which 
Shakespear has been beforehand. But Shakesjiear, who 
knew human vv'oakness so well, never knew human strength 
of the Cxsariau type, Elis C.c:«ir is an admitted failure ; 
his Lear is a mastcrfiiccc. The tragedy of disillusion and 
doubt, of the agmiixcd struggle for a foothold on the tjuick- 
saiul made by an acute observation striving to verify its vain 
attribution of morality and rcspccwbility to Nature, of the 
faithless will and the keen eyes that the faithless will is 
too weak to blind . all this will give you a Hamlet or a 
Macbeth, and win you grc.it applause from literary gentle- 
men ; but it will not give you a Julius Ctc&ar, Cmsar was 
not in Shakoiijm.ir, nor in tlic epoch, now fast waning, 
which he inaugurated, h cost Shakespear no pang to write 
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Cffsar down for the merely techn cal purpose of writ ng 
B utus up And what a Brutus A perfect G ro d n 
m rrored Shahespear s art two hundred years before the 
real thmg came to maturity and talked and stalked and had 
Its head duly cut off by the coarser Antony* and Octaviuses 
of it* time, who at least knew the difference between life 
and rhetoric. 

It will be said that these remarks can bear no other con- 
struction than an offer of my Caisar to the public as an 
improvemetit on ShakespearV And in fact, that is their 
precise purport. But here let me give a friendly warning 
to those scribes who have so often ejclaimed against my 
criticisms of Shakespear as blasphemies against a hitherto 
onquestjoned Perfection and Infallibility. Such criticisms 
are no more new than the creed of my Diabolonian Puritan 
or my revival of the humors of Cool as a Cucumber. I'oo 
much surprise at them betrays an acquaintance with Shake- 
spear criticism so Umiced as not to include even the profsces 
of Di Johnson and the utterances of Napoleon, I have 
merely repeated in the dialect of my own time and in the 
light of its philosophy what they said in the dialect .and 
light of theirs. Do not be misled by the Shakespear fanciers 
who, ever since his own time, have dehglucd in his plays 
just as they might have delighted in a particular breed of 
pigeons if thry had never learnt to read. His getimijc 
critics, from Ben Jonson to Mr Prank Harris, have always 
kept as far on this side idolatry as I. 

As to our Ordinary uncritical citir.ens, they have been 
slowly trudging forward these three ceniurics to the point 
which Shakespear reached at a bound in Elizabeth’s time. 
Today most of them have arrived there or thereabouts, with 
the result that his plays are at last beginning to be pcrfuriacd 
as he wrote them ; and the longhnc of disgraceful farces, 
melodramas, and stage pagcatjcs which actor -managers, 
troin Garrick and Cibber to our own contemporaries, liave 
hacked out of his plays as peasants have hacked huis out of 
the Coliseum, are beginning to vanish from the stage. It 
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15 s s gn Scant fact tKat the tauttlators of Shakespear, 'arkc 
never could be persuaded that Shakespear knew his business 
better than tlicy, have ever been the roost fanatical of his 
worshippers. The late Augustin Daly thought no price too 
errraViigant for an addition to his collccdoii of Shakespear 
relics ; bin in arranging ShaicCspcar's plays for the stage, 
he proceeded on the assumption that Shakespear was a 
botcher and he an artist. I am far too good a Shalcc- 
spcarcan ever to forgive Sir Henry Irving for producing a 
version of King Lear so mutiJatcd that the numerous 
critics who had never read the play coaid not follow the 
story of Gloster. Both these idolaters of the Bard must 
have thought Mr Porbes Robertson mad because he 
restored Fortinbras to the stage and played as much 
of Hamlet as there was time for instead of as little. And 
the instant success of the esrperiiuent probably altered their 
minds no further than to make them think the public mad, 
Mr Benson actually gives the play complete at two sit- 
tings, causing the aforesaid numerous critics to remark with 
naive surprise that Polonius is a complete and interesting 
ch.iractcr. It was the age of gross ignorance of Shakespear 
and incapacityfor his works tliat produced the indiscriTninate 
eulogies with which we are familiar. It was the revival 
of genuine criticism of those works that coincided with the 
movenieut for giving genume instead of spurious and silly 
representations of his plays. So much for Bardolatry ! 

Jt docs not follow, however, that the right to criticize 
Shakespear involves tlic power of writing better plays. And 
111 fact — do not be surprised at my modesty — 1 do not pro- 
fess cowrite better plays. The ivriting of practicable stage 
plays docs not present an inh'nite scope to human ulent ; 
and the dramatists who magnify its difficulties arc humbugs. 
The sumtiutof their art has been attained again and again. 
No imm will ever write a better tragedy than Lear, a better 
comedy than Lc Feaiin de Pierre or Peer Gyut, a better 
opera than Don Osovanni, a better music drama than T'hc 
Niblung’s Ring, or, for the matter of that, better lashion- 
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abJe plays and uielodramaa than a e now be ng turned ou 
by w ten whom nobodr dreams of mock ng v di tl c word 
smmorta It is the phJosophy, the outJook on life, that 
changes, not the craft of the playwright. A generation that 
is thoroughly moralized and patnotized, that conceives virta- 
ons indigiiadon as aptritually nutritious, that murders the 
murderer and robs the thief, that groveis before all sorts of 
ideals, social, lailitary, ecclesiastical, royal and divine, may 
be, from my point of view, steeped in error ; but h need 
not Want for as good pUyi as the hand of man can produce 
Only, those plays will be neither written nor relished by 
men in whose philosophy gnik and innocence, and con 
sequcntly revenge and idolatry, have no meaning. Such 
men must rewrite all the old plays in terms of their own 
philosophy; and that is why, as Mr Stuart-GIennie has 
pointed out, there can be no new drama without a new 
philosophy. To which I may add that there can be no 
Shakespear or Goethe without one either, nor two Shake- 
spears in one philosophic epoch, since, as I have said, the 
hrst great comer in that epoch reaps Che whole imrvcsi and 
reduces those who come after to the rank of mere gk'aner.s, 
or, woise than that, fools who go laboriously through 'ill 
the motions of the reaper and binder ift an empty JjehJ, 
What is the use of writing plays or painting frescoes if yon 
have nothing more to say or shew than was said and shewn 
by Shakespeat, Michael Angelo, and Raphael f If these had 
not seen things differently, for better or worse, from the 
dramatic poets of the Townley mysteries, or front Gjotto, 
they could not have produced their works ; no, not though 
their skill of pen and hand had been double what it was. 
After them there was no need (and MerJ alone nerves men 
to face the persecution in the teeth of whicli new art is 
brought w birth) to redo the already done, undl in due 
time, when their philosophy wore itself out, a new race 
of niacteetith century poets and critics, from Byron to 
Wilham Morris, began, Srst to speak coldly of Sbakcspeai 
and Rsiphael, and then to rediscover, in the medieva! an 
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which these Renascence masters had superseded, certain 
forgotten elements ivKich were germinsemg again for the 
new harvest. What u more, they began to discover that 
the technical skill of the masters was by no means super- 
lative. Indeed, ] defy anyone to prove that the great epoch 
makers in ftne art have owed their position to their techni- 
cal skill. It is tme that when we search for esrampics of a 
prodigious command of language and of graphic line, we 
can think of nobody better than Shakespear and Michael 
Angelo. But both of them laid their arts waste for centuries 
by leading later artists to seek greatness in copying their 
technique. The technique was acquired, refined on, and 
surpassed over and over again ^ but the supremacy of the 
two great exemplars remained undisputed. As a matter of 
easily observable fact, every generation produces men of 
extraordinary special faculty, artistic, mathematica] and 
linguistic, who for lack of new ideas, or indeed of any 
ideas worth mentioning, achieve no disnnction outside 
music halls and class rooms, although they can do things 
easily that the gre.!; epoch makers did clumsily or not 
at all. The contempt of the academic pedant for the 
original artist is often founded oa e genuine superit-rky of 
technical knowledge and aptitude i he is sometimes a better 
anatomical draughtsman than Raphael, a better liand at 
triple counterpoint than Beethoven, a better versifier than 
Byron. Nay. this i.s true not merely of pedants, but of men 
who have produced works of art of some note. If tcchtiical 
facility were the secret of greatness in arc, Mr Swinburne 
would be greater than Browning and Byron rolled into one, 
Stevenson greater than Scott or Dickens, Mendelssohn 
than Wagner, Maclise than Madox Brown. Besides, new 
ideas make their technique as water makes its channel ; and 
the technician without ideas is as useless as the canal con- 
structor without water, though he m.iy do very skilfully 
what the Mississippi does very ludely. To elinch the argu- 
ment, you have only to observe that the epoch maker himself 
has gcncraUY begun working professionally before his new 
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ideas have mastered hsin safficicntly to ms.st on constant 
expression by his art. In such cases you are compelled to 
admit that if he had by chance died earlier, his greatness 
would have remained unachieved, although his technical 
qualifications would have been well enough established. 
The early imitative works of great men are usually con 
spicuously Inferior to the best works of their forerunners 
imagine Wagner dying after composing Ricnm, or Shelley 
after ZastrozKi ! Would any competent critic then have 
rated Wagner’s technical aptitude as high as Rossini’s, 
Spontini's, or Meyerbeer’s; or Shelley’s as high as Moore’s? 
Turn the problem another way : docs anyone suppose that 
if Shakespear had conceived Goethe’s or Ibsen’s ideas, he 
would have expressed them any worse than Goethe or 
Ibsen? Human faculty being what it is, is it likely that in 
our time any advance, except In external conditions, will 
take place in the arts of expression sufficient to enable an 
author, without making himself ridiculous, to undertake to 
say what he has to say better than Homer or Shakespear? 
But the humblest author, and much more a rathei arr<)g.mt 
one like myself, may profess to have somcilmig to say by 
this time that neither Homer nor Shakespear said. And 
the playgoer may reasonably ask to have liistoiical events 
and persons presented to him m the ligiit of his own time, 
even though Homer and Shakespear have already slu wn 
them in the light of their time. For ciamfde, IltiuHi 
presented Achilles and Ajax as heroes lo the world in the 
Iliads, In due time came Sh.ikespcar, who said, vncually 
I really cannot accept this spoiled child and this liriivvny 
fool as great men merely because Homer Haltered them 
m playing to the Greek g-dicry. Consequently we have, 
in Troilus and Crcssida, the verdict of Sliakespear’s epoch 
(our own) on the pair. This did not in the least involve 
any pretence on Shakespear’s part to be a greater poet than 
Homer. 

When Shakespear in turn came to deal with Henry V 
and Julius Csesar, he did so according to his own ciscntiallj 
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kn ghtly conception of a great statcsnian-comnsandcr, Bui 
in the XIX century comes the German historian Mommsen, 
who afso takes Caisar for his hero, and explains the im- 
mense difference in scope between the perfect knight 
Vercingciorii and his great conqueror Julius Caesar. In 
this country, Carlyle, with hi.s vein of peasant inspiration, 
apprehended the sort of greatness that places the true hero 
of history so far beyond the mere preux chevalter^ whose 
fanatical personal honor, gallantry and self-sacrifice, are 
founded on a passion for death born of inability to bear the 
weight of a life that will not grant ideal conditions to the 
liver. This one ray of perception became Carlyle’s whole 
stoclc-m-trade ; and it sufficed to make a literary master of 
him. In due time, when Mommsen is an old man, and 
Carlyle dead, come 1, and dramatize the by-thia-time familiar 
distinction in Arms and the Man, with its comedic conflict 
between the knightly Bulgarian and the Mommsenitc Swiss 
captain. Whereupon a great many playgoers who have not 
yet read Shakespear, much less Mommsen and Carlyle, raise 
a shriek of concern for their knightly ideal as if nobody had 
ever questioned its sufficiency since the middle ages. Let 
them thank me for educating them so far. And let- them 
allow me to set forth Cresar in the same modern light, taking 
the same liberty with Shakespear as he with Homer, and 
with iuj thought of pretending to express the Mommsenitc 
view of CfKs.jr any better than Shakespear expressed a view 
which was not even Phitarchian, and must, 1 fear, be re 
terred to the tradition in 5t.igc conquerors established by 
Marlowe’s Tamerlane as much as tu even tlic chivalrous 
conception of heroism dramatived in Henry V. 

For my own pari, 1 can avouch th.it such powers of 
mvention, humor and stage ingenuity as 1 luvc been able 
to exercise in Flays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, and in 
these Three Plays for Puritans, availed me not at all until 
I saw the old facts in a new light. Technically, I do not 
find myself able t(i proceed otherwise than as former play- 
wrights havedone. Pruc, rnyplaysluive the latest medianicul 
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ifflprovemen s he act on s not carr ed a by mpos8,bI« 
soliloquy and a dcs and my people get on. and oft the 
stage w hout requ ng four Joors to a room virhich in real 
life would have only one. Bat ray stories arc the old stories ; 
ray characters arc the familiar harlequin and coUimbinc, 
clown and pantaloon (note the harlequin's leap iu thetlurd 
act of CKsar and Cleopatra) , my stage tricks and suspenses 
and thrills and jests are the ones in voguc when i was a 
boy, by which time my grandfather was cited of them. To 
the young people who make their acquaintance for tiie firitt 
time in my plays, they may be as novel as Cyrano’s nose to 
those who have never seen Punch ; whilst to older play 
goers the unexpectedness of my attempt to substitute natuta^ 
history for conventional ethics and romantic logic may so 
transfiguie the eierna! stage puppets and their inevitable 
ddenimas as to make their identification impossible for the 
moment. If so, so much the better for me . 1 shall perhaps 
enjoy a few years of immortality. But the whirligig of 
time will soon bring my audiences to ray own point of view ; 
and then the next Shakespear that comes along will turn 
these petty tenCatives of rainc into m.isreipiccei final for 
their epoch. By that time my twentieth century charac- 
tedstics will pass unnoticed as a matter of course, whilst 
the eighteenth century artificiality lhat tnsrks the work of 
everyheeraryirishraan of raygcucratinn will .went amiquated 
and silly. It is a dangerous thing to be hailed at onre, ai 
a few rash admirers have hailed me, as above all thing', 
original: what the world calls ongisulity is only an uu- 
accujtomcd ctechod of tickling it, Mcrcrbcer sceuif-d 
prodigiously original to the Parisi.in.s when lie first Imrst ou 
them, Today, he is only the crow who foil owed Uecthoven’s 
plough, I ara a crow who have folioweri many ploughs. No 
doubt f seem prodigiously clever to those wtio have neyet 
bopped, hungry and curious, across the fields of philosophy, 
politics and art, Karl Marx said of Stuart MiH chat his 
eminence was due to the flatness of the surrounding cou-ucry. 
la these days of Board Schools, univOTal reading, cheap 
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(icwspapers aod tl e nev.tabiC ensuing demand for nota- 
bilities of all sorts Isterarj', miliUry, political and fashion- 
able, to write paragraphs about, that sort of eminence is 
within the reach of vor)' moderate ability. Reputations are 
cheap nowadays. Even were they dear, it would still be 
impossible for any public-spirited citizen of the world to 
hope that his reputation might endure ; for this would be 
to hope that the llood of general enlightenment may never 
rise above his miserable lugh-watermarft I lute to think 
that Shakespear has lasted 500 years, though lie got no 
further than Koheletli the Preacher, who died many 
centuries before him; or that Plato, more than 2000 years 
old, is still ahead of our voters. We must hurry on : we 
must get rid of reputations : they arc weeds in the soil 
of ignorance. Cultivate that soil, and they will flower 
mere beautifully, but only as annuals. If this preface w'ill 
at all help to get rid of mine, the writing of it will hart 
licca well worth the pains. 
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